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UP TO 50% DISCOUNT ON 
CLOTHING 

FURNITURE 

NEW THIS WEEK DECORATING ITEMS 


THE LADY AND THE TIGER — Pat Derby - AND MORE 
with Peter Beagle (paper, $1.95) 


Santa Cruz author Peter Beagle (‘‘Last Unicorn,” 
“A Fine and Private Place’’) tells the story of 
animal trainer and lover Pat Derby and her many 
funny and touching experiences working with 
everything from elephants to bobcats. Illustrated 
with 32 delightful photographs. 


There 1S a difference!!! 


PREPARE FOR: 


GMAT ° GRE - OCAT 
CPAT - VAT - SAT 


Our broad range of programs provides an umbrella of test- 
ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation 
available, no matter which course is taken. Over 38 years 
of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminous 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly up- 
dated. Permanent centers open days & weekends all year. 
Complete tape facilities for review of class lessons and for 
THE SWORD OF SHANNARA - Terry use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for missed les- 


Brooks (paper, $6.95) sons at our centers. 
A massive and magical epic of fantasy and adven- 


ture. Shea Ohmsford, half-human, half-elf, is the 
last heir of the powerful Sword of Shannara and Se 


the world’s only hope against the terrifying force 


of the evil Warlock Lord. NAT I MEDICAL BOARDS 
THE ORIGINS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN | W AT'L DENTAL BOARDS 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE BICAMERAL 
Flexible Programs And Hours 


MIND — Julian Jaynes (cloth, $12.95) 
The structure of the ancient mind was radically 
ASK ABOUT OUR 
COMPACT COURSES 
TAPLAN 
RAP Ale 


different from our own. It was split into two 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


MIDNIGHT EXPRESS - Bil/ Hayes (cloth, 


$7.95) 

Arrested for possessing hashish, American Bill 
Hayes was sentenced to thirty years in a Turkish 
prison. This book is the true story of his harrow- 
ing and heroic escape. 


ENCOUNTER WITH AN ANGRY GOD — 
Carobeth Laird (paper, $1.95) 


In 1916 a'young student married John Harrington, 
one of the pioneers of American anthropology. In 
1922 she left him in the field to become the wife 
of a Chemehuevi Indian. Fifty years later Carobeth 
Laird has written the story of her extraordinary life. 


functions with the brain's right hemisphere actual- 
ly speaking to the left side. Psychologist Jaynes 
presents a startling, new thesis about the evolution 
of consciousness. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(415) 433-1763 
PALO ALTO: 
(415) 327-0841 TEST pRErananion 


Centers in Major U.S. Cities 
and Lugano, Switzerland 


1111 PACIFIC - 4251111 


San Francisco Ballet 
MEDEA. Srinei Barber 
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SANTA CRUZ 


With over 1000 flights a week, PSA is the most convenient way 
to travel in California. And you'll like our low fares, too. Call your 
Campus Rep., Chad F. Perenyi (408) 429-4388 or PSA. 
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Berrigan Re-Viewed 


(a aA | 
To the Editor: 

Because the article ‘‘Berrigan in 
Santa Cruz’’ dealt with its subject with a 
less than jaundiced eye, I would like to 
make a few remarks on Father Daniel 
Berrigan, who escaped from the April 21 
artic le unscathed and unchallenged. Let 
me, if I may, attempt to present my 
position. 

If the New Left Movement of the 
Sixties ultimately failed, as I believe it 
did, then surely Father Berrigan em- 
bodies and, yes, symbolizes, many of the 
roots ources of that failure. The Sixties 
did not (and the Seventies have yet to) 
produce a viable, sustaining,, mass 
American political movement. I believe 
the statements and actions of Daniel 
Berrigan help to explain why. 

According to Berrigan (and this is the 
central issue I wish to raise) individuals 
are to act, in the end, not to alleviate 
particular ills of society, but to satisfy 
their individual consciences. “Even if 
al (action) stops there and nothing 
happens.”’ he declares, ‘‘we feel at 
peace.”’ We feel at peace. 

Berrigan is not, of course, the first to 
take such a position. In his essay ‘‘On 
the Duty of Civil Disobedience,’ Henry 
David Thoreau assumed a_ similar 
stance: “‘It is not a man’s duty, as a 
matter of course, to devote himself to 
the eradication of any, even the most 
enor mous, wrong ,;...but it is his duty to 
wash his hands of it, and, if he gives it no 
thought longer, not to give it practically 
his support.”’ As the refusal to pay taxes 
was for Thoreau, the spilling of blood 
and the burning of Selective Service files 
were essentially spiritual 
actions for Berrigan rather 
political ones. 

This emphasis on the _ individual 
can science in opposition to a given polity 
was manifested in a more recent act of 
Berrigan’s, the signing of Jim Forest’s 
‘Letter to the Government of Vietnam.”’ 
Here again, the political consequences 
of the act were subservient to those of 
conscience. Those who signed the letter 
were essentially saying, “Whether we 
are right or wrong on this matter, we 
have acted in response to moral 
autharity.” (Berrigan and his brother 
Philip later “withdrew” their signatures 
after they were ‘‘confident"’ their ethical 
standards had not been transgressed by 
the Vietnamese and because the 
document had been used “in an 
irresponsible manner." that their action 
might have political implications 
preater than those of conscience ap- 
pare ntly was of no concern to them prior 
to their signing.) 

Civil disobedience tor Berrigan, as tor 
many others, is ultimately apolitical, 
“It is not interested.” wrote) Hannah 
Arendt in an essay on this subject, “in 


than 


or moral . 


the world where the wrong is committed 
or in the consequences that the wrong 
will have for the future course of the 
wond,’’ rather, it is interested in ‘the 
individual self and its integrity.” 

I pro pose that only when conscientious 
acts transcend their source of moral 
authority (the inner-self) and seek roots 
in the citizenry of a polity does the 
possibility of political and social change 
present itself. 

At the trial of the Catonsville Nine, 
Daniel Berrigan stated that his actions 


Saga Workers Organizing 


We, the food service workers of UCSC, 
have had ten years of low wages and 
oppressive working conditions at this 
supposedly enlightened University. 
Through these years, UCSC has claimed 
the dubious distinction of having the 
lowe st pa id food service staff among UC 
campuses. The wages of part-time 
warkers are the lowest paid within the 
University of California system. Fur- 
ther, there has been a conspicuous lack 
of benefits and job security for the staff. 


While Saga is providing a health and 
retirement plan for full-time workers, 
Saga and the University are not living 
up to the contract in terms of wages. 
Part-time workers are being paid at the 
minimum wage ($2.50), . while 
University “Assistant I"' level of 
classification is $2.84 per hour, full-time 
workers are still paid grossly below 
what they are due. : 

Again, the workers are organizing to 
fore the University and Saga to comply 
with the contract. We have taken our 
prievance to the Food Service Com- 
mittee. The committee has not been 
hospitable. to say the least. They have 
denied us access to the meetings, going 
sotaras to cancel them if they fear we 
will appear. 


We have formed the University Food 
Service) Employee Association (UF- 
SEA and are in the process of ex- 
ploring affiliation with the American 
Federation of State, City and Municipal 
Kimplovees (AFSCME), Local 1728 the 
AFSC ME local on the UCSC campus. 


were given ‘meaning’ by his con- 
scientious effort to act in the philosophy 
of the Jesuit Order; they were not given 
meaning by the world he tried to change. 
Perhaps there is much for the Good 
Father and for us to learn in Richard III, 
where Shakespeare says to us: Con- 
science is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in 
awe. 


Geoffrey Dunn 


This affiliation is being explored as a 
prelude to the formation of our own local 
of AFSCME. 

The present food service contractor at 
UCSC isSaga Enterprises, Inc. Saga has 
complained that they are ‘Just 
bre ak ing even” at UCSC. Whether this is 
true on a local level or not, Saga as a 
whole is a fast growing and increasingly 
profitable corporation. Saga, to quote 
the part-time employee's handbook, 
“operates in more than 1000 locations 
across the nation, generates about 420 
milion each vear, and employs more 
than 37,000 men and women.” Saga’s 
subsidaries include Straw Hat Pizza, the 
Velvet Turtle and Black Angus 
restaurants. 

Saga had about a 15 percent increase 
in net revenue from 1975 to 1976. Their 
net income increased about 30 percent in 
the same period. The net income per 
share of stock increased fifty cents, 
from $1.01 per share to $1.51 per share. 
These figures show that Saga can easily 
absorb the cost of paying our back 
wages. In tact. it is because of the 
relatively low cost of labor that enables 
them to so drastically increase profits 
from vear lo vear. 

Santa Cruz is known as a non-union 
town and employers here are used to 
exploiting workers. The workers at the 
Dream Inn here just recently unionized 
and we can do it too. If we unionize we 
willbe a symbol for Santa Cruz County, 
a beacon of hope showing — other 
struggling workers that justice can be 
tought for and won. SUPPORT UF- 
Sha 


Dear Professor X - 
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Dear Professor X, 


This is a request (a plea, a non- 
negotiable demand) that you allow me to 
enter your course—Cowell 190 H— 
Special Topics in Western Civilization 
You may remember me as the one who 
climbed over the shoulders of several 
disgruntled fellow students in order to get 
inside the door of the 30-person-capacity 
classroom, in and around which a crowd 
that would make UCSC attendance at a 
Friday nite showing of The Wizard of Oz 
seem paltry, had gathered. 

But alas, my climbing efforts were in 
vain, for I soon learned that you were 
‘limiting the class to Cowell students, 
seniors, and Scorpios born on the cusp. 
Since I am a Kresge student, and a 

_ sophomore, I understand that in your eyes 
I am a nobody, a faceless anonymous non- 
entity, dog paddling to stay afloat n the sea 
of impersonal forces that determine our 
lives here at UCSC; as such you must 
deafen yourself to my desire (my need, my 
existential requirement) that I take your 
course. 

But you’ve got to consider the special 
circumstances involved in my case! For 
one thing I’ve very likely got a terminal 
illness; a rare and deadly form of syphilus 
acquired from forming a_ too-personal 


relationship with one’s doorknob(s). I’ve 
got a year to live at most, probably. 

Not only that but I’m far from what you 
would call your average student—having 
been able to read Finnegan’s Wake over 
the spring break forwards and backwards 
(and being able to tell the difference.) 
Moreover, I would represent what one 
might call a distinct minority viewpoint in 
that class, for I’ve checked the list of those 
who were accepted into the class and not 
one of them came from my High School in 
West L.A:! 

I realize that there would not be this 
problem were it not for certain, shall we 
say, ‘‘institutional injustices’’ in existence 
at this University. That the resources are 
not adequately distributed among divi- 
sions js a truism. Indeed, a rumor has come 
to my ears that Physics Professors can 
actually be seen in the halls of Thimann 
looking for students. It is also true that the 
College Catalogue breathes ne’er a word 
about overcrowding—hinting insteadfrom 
its photographs that life at UCSC is an 
intimate world of independent studies, 
seminars, and potluck dinners. This is in 
accord with The Office of Admissions 
sophisticated quantitative approach to the 
problem of declineing enrollments, which 
might be termed ‘Bringing In Bodies At 
All Costs.” 

But that’s everyone’s problem. My 
problem is how to get into decent classes 
before the royal perogatives of senior 
standing are conferred upon me. Won’t 
you please make an exception and let me 
into your class. Huh? Huh? 
Respecttfully, 

Oscar Phidias Stone 
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ALIYAH 


If you have recently considered 
making Israel your home or if the 
idea has been germinating in the 

back of your mind. contact the 
Israel Aliyah Center Learn about 
special benefits available to new 
immigrants, as well as facts about 
employment. professional 
retraining. education. housing, 
etc. Ask about financial 
assistance and special material 
designed for students If you are 
interested in Israel, Israel is 
interested in you 


Israel Aliyah Cen’ er 
46 Kearny Street 


San Francisco, California 94 108 


(415) 392-8998 


For information, please send to the above address. 


Name 


Address Pi 


City 


University 
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UNIVERSITY STUDY 


Interested in earning university credits 
while exploring a new land in all its 
aspects? Why not consider a summer. 
semester, year. or degree program at 
one of Israel's seven leading 
universities. Religious studies. 
humanities. the social sciences and a 
host of other courses are ottered in 
either English or Hebrew with special 
emphasis on helping you get a grasp 
of Israel Whether it be in Jerusalem. 
Haifa. Tel Aviv or the Negev. a study 
program at an Israeli university will 
give you a new feeling about Israel 
and yourself as well. Write fora 
brochure giving information about all 
the universities and the programs they 
offer 

Council for Advancement 

of Study Programs 

at Israeli Universities, 

515 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022, (212) 751-6070 
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For information, please send to the above address. 


Name _ 


Address - 


City 
University 


(USD 


When 
do you say 
Budweiser ? 


CL] Now. 
C} Later. 
(J) All of the above! 


Actually, anytime's the right time 
to say Budweiser. And when you do, 
you've really said it all! 


s 
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UC Research An 


Issue In State 
Budget Hearings 


by Hugh MacIntosh 

SACRAMENTO—To some legislators here, 
the term “university research” conjures up visions 
of Frankenstein-like scientists in fuming labor- 
atories who secretly create mutant life forms out of 
DNA and build laser-powered death rays, all on 
taxpayer money. 

‘*There is certainly no secrecy about the kind of research 
we do.” said UC Academic Vice President Donald Swain.. 
The research projects and their results are all open to the 
public, he said. 

Yet it is difficult to find out how much money goes to 
each: project. Swain said budget requests are not broken 
down project by project because of the continuously 
changing research priorities of the university. 

“We need this flexibility to do what (research) we think 
is needed,” he said. 

James Kendrick, UC Vice President of Agricultural 
Sciences, denied there is a sweetheart relationship between 
the university and industry. He said that essentially, the 
university does not do any research for industry with non- 
industry money... 

‘People feel the university is a clinic for the agriculture 
industry,” said Kendrick, whose department receives about 
half of the research money. “They think we sit here and wait 
for some problems to be identified (by industry), and then 
jump in.” 

Kendrick said agricultural problems are usually iden- 
tified when farmers or people from the more than 50 UC 
agricultural extensions notify his department of them. The 
problems are investigated and experiments might be 
conducted on them, he said. 

The mechanical tomato harvester, introduced in 1964, 
is often pointed to as an example of the alledgedly free 
research performed by the university for the agriculture 
industry. 

The idea for the harvester originated with agricultural 
engineers at the university, Kendrick said. They were 
looking for ways to relive the drudgery of farm labor, so they 
decided to develop a tomato picking machine. 

Kendrick said the university did not develop the 
harvester in order to help the agriculture industry deal with 
the unionization of farmworkers as has been charged. 

Farm workers were beginning to organize at that time, 
and some people saw the mechanical picker as the 
agriculture industry’s answer to farm-worker unions. 

UC President David Saxon explained university research in 
a much broader context. In a recent speech Saxon said the 
university and society have a relationship through research 
that is supportive and beneficial to both of them. 

“What our universities and society have is a part- 
nership in the unending search for the better understanding 
of our universe and the greater well-being of its inhab- 
itants.”” he said. 


UFW Week 
May 1-8 


UNITED FARMWORKERS WEEK 
May 181s UFW Week. This annual event is sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches and other UFW support 
xroups. There will be tables on the mall all week with 
leterature. Three main events are scheduled for the 
community and campus: 

May 1—A dinner at the Unitarian Church, 6401 
Freedom Blvd., Aptos 6:30 pm, $2 a person, 

May t—"Fighting For Our Lives.’ a film about the 1973 
Kem County struggle between the Farmworkers and the 
Teamsters; to be shown at Cowell Dining Hall, 7:30pm, 
admission $50. 

May 6—Cullural Night at the GOOD Fruit Company, 
with poetry and music from a local Mariachi band. 
THERE WILL ALSO BE A POTTERY RAFFLE. The 
evening starts at 9pm, and admission 1s $2. 


Water Crisi 


by Julie Kosterlitz 

However far removed the University may seem to be 
at times from the rest of the world, the fact is that 
students, faculty administrators and staff are very 
much affected by the laws of nature. This truism 
becomes especially significant, in light of the severe 
water shortage that currently afflicts most of the 
western United States, and particularly California, 
where the problem is compounded by competing claims 
from several densely populated urban centers. and the 
demands of agriculture. (See accompanying article.) 

Santa Cruz County is hardly an exception to the 
rather grim terms laid down by the drought: last July, 
the rainy season was termed “the dryest in 127 years,” 
and this winter’s rainfall has provided scant relief. 
Faced with a potential 30 percent decrease in the city 
water supply, the Santa Cruz City Council adopted a 
rationing plan in early March which would allow the 
av era ge Santa Cruzresident up to 80 gallons a day at no 
increase in price. Water department estimates in 
February placed normal usage at over 100 gallons per 
person per day. This would require that residential 
users cut their overall water consumption by about 20 
percent. 2 

However, the University, as an institutional user is 
faced with different restrictions. According to the terms 
of the city ordinance, effective May 1 (although billing 
includes 2 weeks of April) the University is allotted only 
70 percent of the amount it used in corresponding 
months in 1975. For anything in excess of this amount, 
the University will be charged at the rate of $25.00 per 
hundred cubic feet. (One hundred cubic feet is equal to 
748 gallons. ) 

The terms of this arrangement may not appear 
alarming, but the vast quantities of water used by the 
campus multiply the seemingly small rates of surplus 
charges into five and six digit figures. 


This is a monthly breakdown of UCSC water consumption 
in 1975, contrasted with the projected allotment for those 
same months in 1977. The 1977 figures represent 70% of 
the 1975 figures, in addition to certain proposed adjust 
ments, to take into account new circumstances and facil- 
ities: (for example. an additional 700 cubic feet for newly 
constructed Oakes College.) 


MONTH 1975 Water Use 1977 Projected Allotment 
(100 Cubic feet) (100 Cubic feet) 

April 12,033 9,123 

May 17,192 12,734 

June 22,288 16,302 


The Campus Energy and Fuel Commission has been 
formulting a policy for campus water usage designed to 
keep the University within the consumption standards 
spe afied by the City. Campus Facilities is the depart- 
ment charge with the implementation of any such 
palic y. Because of the decentralized college structure of 
the University, Campus Facilities is proposing a ration- 
fine structure which will identify how much water each 
college and core building uses; in the event that the 
University as a whole exceeds its total water allotment, 
any individual area which has used more than its quota 
will be required to pay the corresponding fine out of its 
own monies. 

For example, if College 5 uses water in excess of its 
allotment, College Five will have to pay the resulting 
fine out of funds that would have otherwise been 
available for such items as dorm activities, and 
telep hones. 

If acore areasuch asthe Classroom Unit exceeded its 
allotment, the fine would be payed out of State funds 
desgnated for this campus; this represents money 
which is already desperately needed by other campus 
programs, and not intended for the payment of such 
fines. 

The current proposal identifies campus units as 
follows: Housing, Farm and Garden, Arbortetum, 
Athletic Use, Campus General Use, Campus Irrigation. 
The Chancellor is expected to approve the proposal 
sometime this week. 

Specific implementation of the plan will depend on the 
resolution of certain peculiarities of. the Universities 
water needs: For example, the University’s water 
usage fluctuates markedly from month to month 
because of the nature of the academic calendar: in 
March, consumption would be well under the amount 
alloted to the University because of the Spring break, 
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The Hill 


“When thinking in terms of thousands of students 
engaged in all kinds of frivolities and eccentricities, 
from orgies in the shower to soul-searching meditation 
with the aid of pulsating showerheads, 748 gallons 
doesn’t even sound like a drop in the bucket.” 


whe reas in other Spring months, the amount used could 
possibly exceed the University’s quota. Should the 
city’s charges be levied against the University on a 
monthly basis? Or might it be more equitable to access 
the University’s consumption on a quarterly basis? 


To aid the individual units in cutting down on their 
water consumption, the University has spent 
somewhere in the area of $1,800 on water-saving 
devices. These devices include water-dams for toilet 
tanks (an expected saving of 1 to 2 gallons per flush), 
new shower heads (at Oakes College, for example, an 
ex pected saving of 7 gallons per minute) and shut-off 
valves (which cut consumption by reducing overall 
water pressure, and make it possible to turn off shower 
while soaping, without readjusting water term- 
perature. ) 


At the same time, growing student concern for water 
conservation is calling attention to the necessity for 
individual self-regulation. Several students from 
Professor Deck Cooley’s Environmental Workshop 
have formed a Campus Conservation Committee. 
Committee member John Swift points out that many 
students are not aware how the statistics on water 
usage translate into terms of everyday, individual 
consumption. ‘‘When thinking in terms of thousands of 
students engaged in all kinds of frivolities and -ec- 
centricities, from orgies in the shower, to self-searching 
meditation with the aid of pulsating shower heads, 748 
gallons (one hundred cubic feet) doesn't even sound like 
a drop in the bucket,” says Swift. He cites some rather 
sobering figures provided by the Santa Cruz Water 
District: 


NORMAL USE 


Shower Water running S min. 25 gal. 
Brushing teeth Tap running 3 min. 10 gal. 
Tub bath 36 gal. 
Shaving Tap running 4-Smin. 20 gal. 
Dishwashing Tap running 1S min. 30 gal. 
Washing hands Tap running 3 min. 2 gal. 

Toilet flushing 5-7 gal. 
Washing machine — Full: cycle 60 gal. 


Top water lev. 
Outdoor watering Average hose 


10 gal. per minute 
Leaky faucets 


Hundreds of gal. 
per day 


Another Campus conservation Committee 
member, Melissa Hays, comments, ‘‘the cheapest and 
most effective water saving device is still the human 
hand.’’ She reports that Student Apartments is doing a 
feasibility study in recycling laundry water for garden 
irrigation: “All sewage exclusive of toilet wastes is 
termed ‘greywater’. This includes sink, shower-tub, 
and laundry wastes. Greywater recycling is illegal, 
although the Director of California’s Department of 
Water Resources has said that restrictions on 
grey water are ‘too rigid.’ UCSC is technically no an 
swerable to county regulations. The project under 
consideration at Student Apartments would save about 
2.5 cents per cubic foot by avoiding outgoing charge on 
all sewage, in addition to the 3.5 cents per cubic foot 

continued on page 13 


The Politics of Water 


by Kent Dannehl 

By this time Californians know there is a general 
wa te rshortage in the western states. The Media reports 
daily on urban conservation measures designed to 
curtail personal and business consumption. It is wor- 
th while to remember, however, that the largest single 
consumer of water in California is agribusiness; and 
waste and misuse of water in this sector affects the 
small farmer and the city consumer both by making 
less water directly available and by increasing the 
prices of basic foodstuffs. Who gets water and how 
much they get is a political question, and like most 
political questions, points toward some interesting 
amswels. 

The Politics of Water Allocation 

Water politics in the west has long been plagued by 
charges of corruption, mis-management and waste. 
Participants in the scenario of water control include 
farmers, ranchers, the energy industry, and the State 
and Federal water agencies; and they are all battling 
over a big prize: control over water allocation means 


con trol over agriculture, energy development, and land 
use, all of which mean potentially vast amounts of 
wealth. In a contest over such large stakes, seeming ly 
‘min ar’ decisions affecting western water use have far- 
reaching implications on national resource policy. 
Problems presented by the drought itself—the public 
Water projects and the battle for water allocation—are 
the major problems facing consumers and State or 
Federal policy makers. Solutions to these problems will 
have far-ranging effects on our economy and our lives. 
The Drought 
The Pacific Coast states suffered a severe drought 
last year. This year, these states have had only 30-50 
percent of their average rainfall. Some irrigation 
projects are cutting back water supplies by as much as 
7 percent in 1977. James Youde, head of California’s 
Agriculture Department, predicts that Califomia’s 
drou ghtrelated losses could range from $2-$6 million, 
with most of the losses in the Central Valley. Some 
sm all farmers, unable to bear the economic burden of a 
continued on page 13 
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OPEN TUES THRU SAT 10-6 


Lapidary supplies and equipment 
Slabs, Cabachons, Rough and Polished 
stones, Findings and Mountings, 
Cutting oil, Tumblers, Books, Tools, 
Silver casting and tumbling supplies. 


WH, 


1325 MISSION ST. SANTA CRUZ 
425-8661 


LOW COST 
Auto Insurance 


for College Students 


427-3272 


. CAMPUS INSURANCE 
DN. THE BOARDWALK SANTA CRUZ 
OPEN DAILY 4237258 303 Water Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


(Just west of the intersection of Ocean & Water 
Sts.: Across from the County Gov. Center) 


UCLA @XTONSION an coorerion win ne UCLA Senoot of tom 


presents 


Attorney Assistant Training 
Certificate Programs in 
—Litigation 

—Corporations/ Litigation 


Accredited by the American Bar Association 
(RR i ee ee a ee 


Applications available 
immediately. For full details 
write or call 

Attorney Assistant Training 
Programs, UCLA Extension, 
Suite 214,P.0. Box 24902. 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 825-0741 


UCLAeXension continuing educanon 


Come... 
Train at ‘ty 
UCLA. 


Please rush application to 


@ Specialist certificate programs begin Fall, 1977 at UCLA 
® Comprehensive 5-month day and part-time evening programs 


@. For highly qualified applicants seeking a career in the 
paralegal field 


@ Receive graduate level instruction from practicing 
attorneys and attorney assistants 


Name 
@ Housing and employment assistance available Address 
B® In Litigation: Learn marketable skills in trial procedures City 
relevant to criminal and civil law 
State ZIP 


@ In Corporations / Litigation: 
Learn marketable skills in corporate and pension and 
profit-sharing procedures; also trial procedures 


Mediation: 


A Means of Resolving 
Rental Disputes 


What are the most common rental problems in Santa 
Cruz? In 1976, the Tenant-Landlord Project of Santa 
Cruz reported that evictions and 30day notices to 
vacate 
were the most prevalent kinds of rental concerns, with 
rent increases, repair of damages, deposits and privacy 
common as well. 


If you have: a problem that relates to rental 
housing— such as the return of a security deposit, a 
confusing clause in the rental agreement, or what to do 
if your rent is late—first check with the Off-Campus 
Housing Office located in Room 146 of Central 
Services. The staff there will be happy to answer your 
questions and provide counseling and written materials 
that cover those aspects of tenant-landlord law that are 
pertinent to your situation. If these tips and advice do 
not lead to a resolution of your rental problem, don’t 
give up...alternatives still remain! 


Rental mediation is the next best step that should be 
explored when all other attempts have failed. Mediation 
is defined as an intercession or friendly intervention, 
usually by consent or invitation, for settling differences 
between persons, nations, etc. 


Mediation can be secured at no expense by 
contacting the Rental Information and Mediation 
Service of Santa Cruz (RIMS) at 315 Walnut St. in 
Santa Cruz, tel. 425-1001. RIMS is a city-funded 
program which was created by the City in response to 
the rising caseload of community rental disputes. RIMS 
provides free mediation to any tenant or landlord who 
resides within the city limits. The mediators at RIMS 
have received professional training, serve on a volunteer 
basis, and represent a broad cross-section of the rental 
community, i.e. tenants, landlords, and homeowners. 


Upon request, a team of two mediators is assigned to 
each case. The main objectives of the mediators is to 
provide an outsider’s perspective on the problem-at- 
hand and thereby facilitate communication and resolve 
conflicts between tenants and landlords. Mediators help 
to guide the disputing parties to a resolution that is 
mutually agreeable. They DO NOT attach blame, 
render verdicts, or force compliance of any compromise 
reached during the mediation. 


An advantage of mediation is that, if successful, it 
can enable you to avoid the time and expense incurred 
by recourse to the courts. And if mediation fails to settle 
your differences with your landlord, legal action 
remains an option for either party. Low cost legal help is 
available at the following agencies: 1) Legal Aid...688- 
6355, 2) Santa Cruz Community Legal Clinic...427-1988 , 
3) Santa Cruz Law Center...429-1855. 


This article completes the series on Tenant and 
Landlord Rights and Responsibilities. The Off Campus 
Housing Column will continue to appear on a space- 
available basis to provide students with helpful 
information that pertains to off-campus living. 
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Jessica Mitford Speaks At College Five 


by Jean Wolffand Tema Aguado 

Jessica Mitford, author and political 
activist, spoke to a full dining hall at 
College Five Thursday, April 21. The 
lalk she gave, ‘‘The Fine Old Conflict— 
Being Radical Yesterday and Today” 
was the fifth in a series on Issues in 
American Politics. 

Mitford is best known for her works 
Kind and Usual Punishment, American 
Way of Death, The Trial of Doctor 
Spock, and Daughters and Rebels. Her 
upcoming book, an autobiographical 
se quel, The Final Conflict, was the topic 
of her talk Thursday night. 

Jessica was born in rural England in 
1917 to a aristocratic family which did 
not believe in higher education for 
women. Explaining how she would 
describe her education for Who's Who, 
Mitford said she received ‘nil’’ 
university education. Instead, she and 
her sisters were educated by ‘‘a series of 
governesses who had a high turnover 
rate, except for the only governess who 
taught them anything useful—a game 
called ‘‘jggery pokery,”’ which roughly 
translateds into shoplifting. 


The title of Mitford’s lecture came 
from an incident when she was a child 
out walking with her governess and 
sisters. They passed members of the 
Communist Party gathered singing the 
“International’’, including the refrain, 
‘It's the final conflict.’’ Mitford un- 
derstood that as ‘‘it’s the fine old con- 
flict.”’ 


Asa young girl, Jessica was outraged 
at the rise of fascism in Europe, and 
turned to Communism in response to her 
family's fascist sympathies. At 19, she 
ran away to the Spanish Civil War with 
her future husband, Esmund Romilly, 
where they were volunteers in the In- 
temational Brigade, fighting against 
Franco’s military regime. Pe couple 
eventually married in France despite 
strong opposition from her powerful 
family. 


They emigrated to the USA in 1939 
where Jessica found a job as a “sub- 
eligible typist.’’ Esmund was killed 


fighting in Germany during World War 
II. Jessica moved to California in 1943 
where she married Bob Treuhaft, a 
labor lawyer and member of the 
Communist Party, new father to her 3 
year old daughter Dinky. 

Jessica Mitford decided to join the 
American Communist Party in 1944, 
with the belief that ‘‘this was the cause 
to throw one’s life into.’ She saw the 
Communist Party as the only group 
which organized sharecroppers and the 
Ch. 


In addition to being active in the 
Communist Party, Mitford spent a 
number of years as Executive Secretary 
of the East Bay Civil Rights Congress, 
(a front organization for the CP), 
working to defend poor blacks in court 
and to support the black struggle. The 
congress was an integrated 
organization, which was seen as ‘‘proof 
of its subversion,’’ during the 1950s and 
6s. 


Jessica Mitford started writing late in 
life. She explained that The American 
Way of Death, a critical analysis of the 
funeral business, developed from her 
husband’s work in organizing funeral 
businessmen. Jessica was repelled from 
funeral literature which came to her 
house, but her repulsion gave way to 
critical interest. 


‘Soon we were sending away for some 
of the items advertised in the funeral 
magazines, such as shoes made for a 
corp se and face bracers.’’ She explained 
how her son Benjie wore the special 
shoes around the house (with lace up the 
front and the back to allow for rigor 
mortis). “And they caved in, it shows 
how much they work.” 

Jessica ,wrote an article for the 
Saturday Evening Post, entitled ‘‘Can 
You Afford To Die?” published June, 
1961, which received such a_ good 
response that she and her husband 
decided to write a book. That was the 
Start of The American Way of Death. 
Sincethen,Jessica Mitford has continued 
writing and has been widely acclaimed 
for her humorous, critical and accurate 


UCSC Students Score On Awards 


Students and graduates of UC Santa Cruz are 
among the winners of top. academic awards 
announced this week by the Danforth Founda- 
tion, the National Science Foundation, and the 
Institute for International Education, a private 
organization which awards Fulbright Hays 
grants in conjunction with the U.S. State 
Department. 


UCSC students were given four Danforth 
fellowships, out of 100. awarded nationally. 
(In the UC system, Berkeley, UCLA, and 
Santa Cruz, received a total of 15 fellow 
ships.) The awards provide support for up to 
four years of graduate school for students 
planning to be college teachers. 


Santa Cruz scholars receiving Danforths 
were Cowell College students Theresa Diane 
Gonzales ( the daughter of Mrs. Louis Gonzales 
of San Jose), who will study sociology at UC 
Berkeley, and Antonio Salazar Hobson (son 
of Sara Hobson of Felton), who plans to earn 
his Ph.D. degree in history with an emphasis 
on Latin America; Margaret Ramsay 
Somers, a ‘71 graduate of UCSC’s Merrill 
College, who is in the sociology program at 
Harvard University, and Thomas Edward 
Zeman, a graduate student in the History of 
Consciousness Program at UCSC. 


Receiving an honorable mention in the 
Danforth competition was Sabra Conway 


Slaughter, a ‘73 graduate of UCSC’s Steven- 
son College who is now studying psychology 
at Harvard University, and Thomas Edward 
at the University of Michigan. 


Named to receive NSF graduate fellow- 
ships for up to three years of advanced study 
were: Diane Burgess of Palo Alto and Trisha 
Davis of Mercer Island, Washington, both 
‘76 graduates of UCSC’s Kresge College 
who plan to study biochemistry at graduate 
schools of their choice; and Daniel Feldman 
of Orange and Jonathan Gershenzon of Los 
Angeles, both graduates‘of Crown College at 
UCSC, who plan to study medical sciences 
and botany respectively. 


A Fulbright grant for one year of 
advanced study abroad has been received by 
William Adams, a UCSC graduate student in 
the History of Consciousness Program. He 


‘will study in France in connection with his 


doctoral dissertation on the contemporary 
French philosopher Maurice Merleau-Ponty. 


Arthur Liu, an East Asian Studies major 
at UCSC’s College Five, will spend a year 
studying Mandarin Chinese at the National 
University in Taipei, Taiwan, through the 
Fulbright program. His award was the only 
one given nationally for study in that country. 


studies of American society. 

Mitford was invited to teach sociology 
at San Jose State University in 1973 as a 
‘‘distinguished sociology professor.’ To 
her surprise, she was ‘‘de-hired” after 
one semester on the job, for refusing to 
be fingerprinted and for not signing a 
loyalty oath to the state of California. 
During the subsequent trial, her 
fingerprints were kept in an envelope 
which was to go to “the winner.’ She 
explained that after winning the trial 
she would have liked to have cremated 
the infamous fingerprints, and 


preserved them in an urn on top of her 
mantelpiece as a keepsake from San 
Jose State University. 

Last Thursday night Jessica Mitford 
shared with the audience her great 
energy, imagination and humor. She 
communicated these human qualities 
with her unyielding political dedication 
and moral conviction. She shared her 
passion for the possible. As one woman 
said at the informal session following 
her lecture, “Your humor, whim, and 
courage are inspirations, especially in 
these times of political uncertainty.” 


Ponty Amazes Santa Cruz 


by Chuck Spresser 

Last Saturday night at the Santa Cruz 
Civic Auditorium the reknowned 
violinist Jean-Luc Ponty played before a 
sell-out crowd, and, together with his 
ba nd, displayed a unique style of music. 

As an experiment for the Committee 
on Arts and Lectures (CAL), the concert 
was promoted to see if events of this 
kind could be done successfully. Despite 
pessimism from a few of CAL’s mem: 
bers ,the show was staged and aroused a 
good feeling from virtually everyone 
that went. 

Kicking off the vening with four cuts 
from his latest album, Imaginary 
Voyage, monsieur Ponty lead his band 
through some technically tight 
arrangements. Driven by a solid base 
line and a punchy drum. ac- 
companyment,, the opening songs 
captured the audiences attention with a 
smooth style that remainds one of rock 
‘n roll; but remains free of the har- 
shness and simplicity, thereby creating 
its own Style. Ina press interview after 
the show, M. Ponty described his style 
as being neither rock nor jazz, but 
somewhere in the middle. ‘The reason 
my music is thought of as jazz is merely 
for production reason.” 

The talents of the members in the 
band were presented throughout the 
opening numbers as Ponty’s material, 
full of changing time signatures and 
flowing dynamics allowed many op- 
portunities for solos. Guitarist Darrel 


* Sturmer electrified the audience with 


his speed and accuracy, while Allen 
Zev od on keyboards wove a variety of 
synthesized sounds to accentuate the 
chord changes. 

After interrupting a termendous 
crowd applause, the band switched to 
acoustical instruments to display M. 
Ponty’s ear for melody and harmonics, 


andto cast light m his classical training 
asa youth. The numbers were sensitive 
and pleasant to the ear, and cast a 
trance over the audience. Resembling 
noonestyle of music, the arrangements 
were perfect examples of Ponty’s 
unique composing. 

Having played with the Concerts 
Lamourex Symphony Orchestra in 
Paris for three years, Ponty left school 
at the age of twenty to devote more time 
to his compositions. Since then he has 
recorded on numerous albums, and has 
four of his own. When asked if he 
regretted not continuing with tradition 
hes tated “No, there are too many other 
things to be written.” 

After switching back to their original 
instruments, the band stretched out to 
give each member more room to solo. 
Ralph Armstrong, at twenty and a half 
years old, displayed a variety of sounds 
from his fretless base, while operating it 
as amachine gun. Steve Smith, fresh out 
of Berkeley Conservatory in Boston, 
presented his bag of tricks near the end 


of the performance, and coming from- 


Berkeley, it was a big bag. 

The final encore was a crowd-pleasing 

country-flavored piece that sent 
every one home with a smile. 
_ At 33, M. Ponty has past the heigth of 
his creative genuis, or so he believes. 
‘The peak of a mature arranger takes 
place between the ages of 28 and 30,”’ he 
stated after the show. Asked if he feels 
he is anexception to the rule he replyed 
“No,’’ and smiled. 

Whether his theory is correct or not, 
Jean-Luc Ponty is a’ tour de force on 
stage. a master arranger, conductor, 
and musician. If the music on his up- 
coming album, (due sometime this 
summer), is as good as his previous 
ines, I might tend to think he has 
stopped aging. 


Faculty Positions Approved 


Provisions for full-time faculty 
pasitions in physics, psychology, en- 
vironmental studies and theater arts 
were approved last week by Chancellor 
Taylor. Search proceedings will begin 
once college affiliation is determined, 
and final appointments are expected by 
July 1978. 

The four positions represent half of the 
FTE (full time position) allocation for 
next vear from the UC administration. 
Four more positions are due to be 
wviewed and approved by Chancellor- 
designate Robert Sinsheimer after he 
assumes office in September. 

The positions are specifically outlined 
for (1) asolid state appointment within 
the Physics Board, (2) a methodology 
appointment within the Psychology 
Board, (3) public policy and ethics in the 
Environmental Studies Board, and (4) 
an acting-director position in Theater 


its. The Theater Arts position is 
de signa ted for a full professor, while the 
remaining three are at the assistant 
professor level. 

Specifications for the new ap- 
pointments were determined through an 
advisory process, beginning with 
requests from deans and provosts. The 
Committee on Academic Priorities then 
made recommendations to Academic 
Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles, which 
were incorporated into the recom- 
mendations of the Academic Senate 
Committee on Budget and Academic 
Plaming, approved by the Chancellor 
last week. 

According to Robert Jorgensen, 
assistant to Vice Chancellor Cota- 
Robles, temporary appointments may 
be made for 77-78, since the final ap- 
pointments probably won’t become 
dfective until 78-79. 
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PUS CAL 


Thursday 


CHANGE OF MAJOR OR COLLEGE—Last day to file 
petitions to be effective fall quarter; Registrars Office 
RADIO PROGRAMS-—2 pm, ‘‘Santa Cruz All Star Blues 
Band’, a live interview with Bob Bozeman; 7 pm, 
“Lavendar Politics’’, gays inS.C., talks with GALA, the 
Red Fairy Brigade & others; 8:30 pm, ‘Musica Latina’’, 
tracing Cuban music since the revolution, KZSC 88.1 FM 
PRINTMAKING DEMONSTRATION—Carroll Som- 
mers, printmaker; 3:30 pm, Room E-100, Performing 
Arts; Free 

MEETING—With undergraduate students on teaching & 
leaming. 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I (Sponsored by 
TEACHER ON THE HILL Press, a project of the UCSC 
Task Force on Instructional Improvement) 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Daniel Berrigan will give 
a talk on his anti-war activities and experiences. 7:15 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall; Free 

ME ETING—University Christian Fellowship: Join us for 
an evening of prayer and praise, sharing and singing. 7:30 
pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge 

MOVIE—YOUNG AND INNOCENT (1937) a Hitchcock 
film , plus UN CHIEN ANDALOU (1928) a Dali film; 8 pm, 
Oakes 105; Free 

MO VIE—THE CINCINNATI KID with Steve McQueen & 
Edward G. Robinson; 8 & 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall; Stev. students 50 cents, others $1.00 


Friday 


SCUBA CLUB SALE—O’Neill factory second & discon- 
tinued line wet suits will be sold—most pieces below 
dealer cost. Some ski pants alsoll am-3 pm, Field House 
Activity Building. 

PSYC HOBIOLOGY SEMIN AR—Fred Lang, Professor of 
Marine Biology, Boston University: “Development. of 
Flight Behavior in the Lobster’’; 3:15 pm, Rm 499, Soce 
Sci; Free ace 

MOVIE—PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID with 
Kris Kristoferson & Bob Dylan, plus the Beatles in ‘‘Hey 
Jude”; 7 & 9:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 

RADIO PROGRAM-—7 pm, ‘‘Community News’’, news of 
interest to the S.C. Community, KZSC 88.1 FM 

MO VIE—HIDDEN FORTRESS dir. Akira Kurosawa; A 
Samurai fairytale, filled with heroics and feats of daring, 
created by the master and acted by the incomporable 
Mifune (subtitles); 7:30 &10 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 
$1 .00 

CONCERT—An evening of contemporary music 
featuring jazz trumpeter Eddie Gale and electronic 
composer performer Allan Strange. 8 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall; Kresge students 75 cents, all others $1.00 
DRAMA—“THE BIRTHDAY PARTY” by Harold Pinter, 
presented by Theater for Your Mother; 8 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall; Sr. citizens $1.50, students $2. , general $2.50 
(Through Sunday, May 1) 

CON CERT-LECTURE— Bernice Reagon, Folklorist- 
Cultural Historian, Smithsonian Institute; member of 
singing group “Sweet Honey in the Rock’’, Regents 
Lecturer, UCSC Spring Quarter : *‘Black History Through 
Musc’’; 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall; Free 
DRAMA—“THE YELLOW WALLPAPER” a shart play, 
adapted from the novel by Charlotte Perkins Gilman; 
Senior thesis in Theater Arts for Kathleen Henry and 
Judy Corber, 8:30 pm, Perfroming Arts Drama Studio; 
Free, (Through Sunday, May 1) 


Saturday 


TOURNAMENT—Mixed doubles tennis; 9 am, East 
Tennis Courts 


RADIO PROGRAMS —3 pm, ‘El Puro Melao”, salsa and 
latin jazz: 6 pm, ‘‘African Music”, tribal & festival music 
& chants from the Congo, from the Pacifica Archives, 
KZSC 88.1 FM 

MOVIE—SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE, the Ingmar 
Bergman film starring Liv Ullmann, Erland Josephson & 
Bibi Anderson: 6:30 & 10pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 

RE ADING— Megan Studer, artist of spiritual dra wings 
and parables, will read nev’ and interesting parables; 
7:30 pm, Charles E. Merrill Room (donation accepted) 
CONCERT—Roy Brown, Puerto Rican singer & com- 
poser, leading singing voice for the independence of 
Puerto Rico; The nueva trova (nes song) of the Carib- 
bean; 8 pm, College V Dining Hall; $2.50 

MO VIE—MAGIC AL MUSTERY TOUR with a short 30 
minute film of the Beatles in Liverpool from 1963-1970; 8 & 
10 pm, Oakes 106; $1.00 

DANCE—Harvey & GALA present a disco under the 
stars. Music provided by Dragon Moon, lazar light show 
by Laze Lights. Refreshments & pizza; 8 pm, Harvey 
House lawn, behind Crown Library; Free 


Sunday 


RECREATIONAL BIKE RIDE—To Bargetto’s Winery: 
Meet at the FH parking lot at 12:45 pm or at the comer of 
Missim & Bay Streets (bank parking lot) at 1 pm: Bring 
lunch 

RECREATIONAL SOFTBALL GAME—Show up at the 
FH athletic field at 1:00 pm. Will organize a coed softball 
game 


. CONCERT—Sylvia Jenkins (THIS PROGRAM HAS 


BEEN CANCELLED DUE TO ILLNESS) 

MOV IE—MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR etc. (see previous 
day) 4 pmand 8 pm, Oakes 10; matinee 50cents, evening 
$1.00 

RADIO PROGRAMS—5 pm, ‘“‘Community News’’, with 
Santa Cruz News Collective; 6 pm, “Sports Rap’’, the 
week in sports, KZSC 88.1 FM 


‘FOLK DANCING—First hour teaching with Howard 


Young, followed by request international folk dancing; 7 
pm. Field House Dance Studio; Free (through Spring 
qtr.) 

ISRAELI DANCING—All levels ; Teaching and requests; 
Walk in, dance out. 7 pm, Old Martial Arts Room; Free 
(through Spring qtr.) 

GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance )—Potluck dinner ; 7:30 
pm, Kresge Commuter Lounge 
CONCERT—Contermporary musci from almost today, 
urbana and other places by Josef Sekon, music faculty; 8 
pm, Kresge Town Hall: Students 50 cents, general $1.00 


Monday 


MASTERS WORKSHOP—In Black Vocal Stules, con- 
ducted by Bernice Eagon; Participants in this workshop 
sh ouldhave basic skills in melody and harmony; 4:45 pm, 
Oakes 105; Free 

SCIENCE TABLE—Herbert Blumer, Professor of 
Sociolog y, UC, Berkeley: ‘‘Methodological Implications 
of Symbolic Interactionism™; 5:45 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Room (Informal discussion over dinner) 

RADIO PROGRAM—7 pm, "Santa Cruz Women’s Radio 
Collective Special”, KZSC 88.1 FM 
MOVIE—MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
(1968) Tomas Gutierrez Alea (spanish with English 
subtitles); 7:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 

BIBLE STUDY—Koinonia—bible study and fellowship: 
7:30 pm, Charles E. Merrill Room; Free 


Tuesday 


LAST DAY TO REGISTER—With a $25 late tee; 
Registrar's Office . REQUEST FOR LETTER GRADE: 


Last day to file for letter-grade option in designated 
courses (see list in Student Manual, p. 14) 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dr. Roy Britten, Cal Tech: 
‘*‘Eucaryotic DNA Sequence Arrangement and 
Evolution’; 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I; Free 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR—Seiya Uyeda, University of 
Tokyo, visiting professor cal Tech: ‘‘Tectonic History of 
the Pacific Ocean and its MarginalSeas"’; 4pm, Rm 165, 
Applied Sciences: Free ; 
COLLOQULUM—Karel Deleeuw and Phillip Faillace, 
Professors of Math, Stanford University: ‘‘Math 
Anxiety’; 4pm, Rm 221, NaturalSciences II; Free 
LECTURE—Richard Caldwell, Associate Professor of 
Classics, USC: “‘The Psychology of Greek Myth”; 4:30 
pm, Cowell Conference Room; Free 

OUTDOOR CONCERT—Performance by Bernice 
Reagon, with “Sweet Honey in the Rock’, a_ black 
women's acapella quartet from Washington, D.C. 5 pm, 
Oakes outdoor Amphitheater (on ramp); Free 
FACULTY LECTURE—Robert Edgar, Professor of 
Biology invites you to participate in a unique discussion in 
the art of communication and intellect; 7:30 pm, Health 
Center Library; Free 


UCSC CLASS OF 1967 REUNION SET MAY 13-15. The 
first reunion of the UCSC Class of 1967 will beheld May 13- 
15, coinciding with UCSC’s 1977 Open House May 15. 
Events planned include a picnic lunch, a dinnerdance, 
andmeetings with Chancellor Angus E. Taylor, Founding 
Chancellor Deant E. McHenry, and Chancellor-desig nate 
Robert L. Sinsheimer. Call Barbara Corona-Sutton, 
Central Services, 429-2530, for more information. 

UCSC WOMEN’S CLUB invites you to a farewell l|un- 
cheon for Patsy Taylor, and the presentation of our an- 
nual scholarship award on Wednesday, May 4th at the 
Dream Inn, 175 West leff Drive. No host cocktails 11:30 
am, luncheon 12 noon. Program by Nikki Silva of the 
Santa Cruz City Museum will bea film titled, ‘A Look at 
the Metropolitan Museum.”’ For reservations please call 
Flora Mayblum, 475-8462, or Stephanie Bell, 423-5812 by 
Apnl 30th. Luncheon fee: $5.00 


VETERANS AND VETERANS’ DEPENDENTS— 
SUMMER SESSION 1977 

In order to receive continuous V.A. .payments from 
Spring Quarter, 1977, through the Summer Session, 1977, 
Veterans (Chapter 34) and Veterans’ Dependents 
(Chapter 35) should contact Rob Clerisse, Veterans 
Coordinator, Ext. 2829, Applied Scence, Room 3. 
Prepayment Change: Veterans and Veterans’ Depen- 
dents will no longer be paid at the beginning of the month 
for VA. educational benefits. This means that 
ed uca tonal bene fits for the month of June 1977 will not be 
paid until the first part of July 1977. 

Special toll-free telephone arrangements to handle ap- 
plications from Vietnam-era veterans who want to have 
ther undesirable or general discharges reviewed have 
been established. The tollfree number in Califomia is 
H0- 792 407A. 

Questions: Rob Clerisse, Veterans Coordinator, Ext. 2829 
ALL-ETHNIC THIRD WORLD CONFERENCE—An all- 
ethnic weekend conference, May 13 & 14, focusing on key 
areas related to the quality of Third World education on 
the UCSC campus in relation to broad social, cultural, 
and political questions affecting the Third World 
domestically and internationally. Saturday workshops 
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MASTERS WORKSHOP—with Bernice Reagon 
previous day) 8 pm, Oakes 2nd floor lounge; Free 
RADIO PROGRAM—11 pm, ‘Community News”, KZSC 
88.1 FM 


Wednesday 


WOMEN’S RE-ENTR Y— ‘Have a Lunch With..."’ Wendy 
Martin, visiting Associate Professor of Queen's College, 
City University of NY, will present literary and historica] 
perspectives on the changing roles of modern women; 12 
noon-1:30 pm, Merrill Baobab Room. Bring a bag lunch 
(guest parking permits available at Parking Office) 
LECTURE—Daniel Schorr, Regents’ Professor, UC, 
Berkeley, former CBS newscaster & correspondent: 
“The Public’s Right to Know’; 3 pm, Upper Quarry (in 
case of rain, Cowell Dining Hall); Free 
MOVIE—Howard Hawkes’ THE THING andI MARRIED 
A MONSTER FROM OUTER SPACE (sci-fi pics); 7:30 
pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 

MOVIE—A WELLSPENT LIFE, a film on Texas 
bluesman Mance Lipscomb; 7:30 pm, merrill 102; Free 
FILM-LECTURE—FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES, a 


(see 


documentary of the UF W; anda speaker. 7:30 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall; Donation 50 cents 

RADIO PROGRAM—7:30 pm, ‘‘S.C. News Collective 
Special”, tune in, KZSC 88.1 FM 

LECTURE— Harry Beevers, Professor of Plant 
Physiology, Crown College; faculty Research Lecturer 
(selected by the Academic Senate, UCSC, from faculty 
who have made a distinguished record in research. 
Topic: ‘Probing the Mysteries of the Plant Cell: Through 
the Xylem Canal with Gun and Camera”; 8 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3, Free 


Thursday 


PHYSICS COLLOQUIA—Rich Muller, UC, Berkeley : 
“Radioisotope Dating with a Cyclotron”; 4 pm, Rm 221, 
Natural Sciences II; Free 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—5:15, Cowell Library: 
David Wooldridge, British conductor, composer. and 
author will give a lecture: ‘75th Birthday Tribute to 
Britain’s leading composer, Sir William Walton, O.M.” 
Musical Illustrations, recorded interviews with Sir 
William and Sir Laurence Olivier. After Dinner: ‘‘The 


ents 


hve 


Se Ne 


Rick Walker Bank” —the finest in student produced and 
performed music 

ME CHA PROGRAM-—Speaker: Art Torres, L.A. Assem- 
blyman, Entertainment: Los Mejicas Dance Group, 
Mariachi music, film, “Chulas ronteras’’, and a Teatro: 
7:3 pm, College V dining hall; Free 

MOVIE—ON THE WATERFRONT with Marlon Brando 
and Karl Malden, 8 & 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall; 
Stev. students 50 cents, others $1.00 

MOVIE—RIDERS ON THE RAIN (1970) dir. Rene 
Clement, plus OCCURANCE AT OWL CREEK BRIDGE 
(19@); 8 pm, Oakes 105; Free 
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will be offered on the significance of Third World 
Academics, Communications, Campus Politics, Third 
World Culture and Third "World Community Struggles 
with an eye to developing policy-guidelines for 77-78. A 
special potluck dinner with keynote speakers will be held 
on Friday night5-13 prior to the premiere of Dadesi’s play 
“A Portrait of Malcolm X". 

UNIVERSITY CHORUS AND CHAMBER SINGERS— 
Concert of contemporary music for chorus and orchestra, 
conducted by Donald Andrews. Friday, May 6, 8pm at the 
First Congregational Church, Palo Alto; Free 

DANCE PERFORMANCE—Trisha Brown Dance Oo. on 
Friday, May 6 at UC, Berkeley, Zellerbach Playhouse. 
lree transportation leaves Field House Parking lot 5:30 
pm, Tickets, $2.50 students and $4.50 general, can be 
put hased from the Campus Box Office until 3 days prior 
to event, 

ASSERTION TRAINING SEMINAR FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN —A_ practical and fun series led by Esther 
Hernandez-Wennerstrand and Ray Charland, counselors. 
Meets Mondays from 10 am-12 noon for 4 weeks starting 
May 2 in Oakes, Room 202. Learn ways of standing up for 
your rights without s tepping on others. Learn to say ‘‘no’’ 
and feel good about it. Practice asking for what you want. 
Nofee. Call x 2895 to reservea place or get more info. 


LEARN TO RELAX--Ever feel tense or anxious”? Get 
uptight during exams” Come to this weekly group and 
learn to relax. Meets Wednesdays from 10 am-12 noan 
beginning May 4 in the Health Center Library. Led by 
Ray Charland and Gary Shoemaker, counselors. No fee. 
Call x2895 to reserve a place or get more info. 
COMPUTER CENTER SPRING CLASS SCHEDULE 
Job control Language (JCL): Monday, Wednesday, May 
2.4 pm, Manuscript Preparation: Monday, Wednesday, 
May 2-11, 3 pm: Manuscript Preparation: Tuesday, 
Thursday, May 312, 7 pm; Stat Package for Soc Sei: 
‘Tues day, Thursday, May 17 & 19, 4pm. Stat Package for 
Soc Sci: Tuesday, Thursday, May 17&19, 7 pm: BASIC 
Terminal: Any Wednesday, 1:30 pm. 

CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITOR: April 
2: UC,San Diego School of Medicine. Ms. Blick and Dr. 


Spooner will be on campus to conduct two group in- 
formation sessions, one at 10:30 am and one at 2 pm. 
Please call Diane Walker, x 4085 for information about or 
to sign up for one of these sessions. 

COMMUNITY STUDIES ALUMNI COLLOQUIUM: On 
Monday, May 2, two Community Studies Alumni, Louie 
Campos, who founded the Environmental Community 
Housing Organization (TECHO), and Anne Leonard, who 
began Halloran Hall, a group home for troubled 
te en agers, will be on campus to discuss their work with 
interested students. This discussion will take place from 
1-3 pminthe McHenry Library Conf. Room 325. For more 
info call the Career Planning Center, x2183 
INFORMATION SCIENCES ALUMNI COLLOQUIUM: 
On Tuesday, May 3, two Information Sciences Alumni, 
Frank Frazier, whois a consultant tothe May Co. and has 
developed a users manual for a G.E. timesharing system, 
and Douglas Michels, who is a consultant to Vidar Cor- 
poration working on marketing forecasting and telephone 
switching systems, will be on campus to discuss their 
work with onterested students. This discussion will take 
place from 3-5 pm in the Cowell Helath Center Conference 
Roam. For more information call the Career Planning 
Center, x218. 

JOB RESEARCH WORKSHOP: Rosejoanne Cirincione 
and Annette March from the Career Planning Center will 
conduct a workshop on looking for a job on Monday, May 
2 at 3pm. Call x2183 for sign ups and more info. 


GRADUATE SCJHOOL WORKSHOP: Annette March, 
fram the Career Planning Center is conducting a series of 
workshops on applying to graduate school. A workshop 
for Merrill students will be held on April 28 in the Charles 
Me rill Lounge. For Cowell-Stevenson students there will 
be a workshop on May 2 in the Stevenson Fireside Lounge 
and on May 5 there will bea workshop for Crown students 
in. the Crown Senior Commons Room. All of these 
workshops will begin at 3 pm. For more information call 
x4507. ogg 

MCAT Post Party: All UCSC students taking the MCAT 
cn April 30 are invited to share the experience with each 
other immediately following the exam. Dinner will be at 


5:30 inthe Crown Faculty Commons Room. This eventis 
spansored by the Career Planning Center. Please call 
x2183 for a reservation. 


WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? The second in a 
series of life-work planning workshops facilitated by Ellie 
Foster of the Career Planning Center and Ray Charland, 
a counselor at Oakes College, will be held on May 3, 
Tuesday, from 3:305:30 pm in the Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge. The workshop will cnclude an exploration of 
sk ills, interests and values and how these relate to the 
ultimate job hunt. Juniors and Seniors are especially 
invited. Please call x 2494 or x2183 to reserve a place. 


Teacher on a Hill is a new faculty journal, which will be 
making its debut sometime in the month of May. Its 
editor, Frank Andrews, who also serves as Provost at 
Crown, sees the function of the journal as supporting and 
aiding the teaching mission at UCSC and serving as a 
pipeline between undergraduates, graduates and faaulty. 
Although it is primarily written for the faculty on cam- 
pus, hopefully copies will be available for interested 
students. On Thursday, April 28 at 4 pm in Thimann 
Lecture Halll there will be a meeting for undergra duate 
students interested in learning more about Teacher on a 
Hid. 


REPLAY OF STOKELY CARMICHAEL VIDEO: A 
re play of the talk by Stokely Carmichael will be aired on 
KZUT (Channel 12) on Tuesday May3,at 8 pm. 

A free self-defense class for women, sponsored by Santa 
Cruz Women Against Rape, will be starting Thursday, 
Ma y5, and willend June 16. The class will cover concepts 
and tecniques of self-defense and will be held 6:30-8 pm in 
Rm 41 2 of Capitola Intermediate School, on the corner of 
Washburn and Monterey streets in Capitola. For free 
childcare or other information, cal 426-RAPE. 


CHICANO ART—EI Centro Cultural de la Gente de San 
Jose will display Chicano Art and Sculpture during the 
week of “El Cinco De Mayo’. Reception to be held 
Sunday, May | in the Kresge Art Gallery. 
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by Alex Kanakaris 
.Black music expert, singer, com- 
poser, teacher, and political activist 
Bernice Reagon will give a free lecture 
and performance with the vocal group 
“Sweet Honey on the Rock" this Friday 
(April 29) at 8 pm in the UCSC Per- 
forming Arts concert hall. 

Bem ice Reagon was born in Albany, 
Georgia. The daughter of a Baptist 
minister, she was exposed to church 
music early in her life, and saw, ‘‘people 
m church sing and pray until they 
sh outed. I knew that music as a part of a 
aultural expression that was powerful 
enough to take people from their con- 
scious selves to a place where the 
physical and intellectual beifig worked 
in harmony with the spirit.”’ 

As she matured, Ms. Reagon grew to 
see black music as integral with the 
quality of life of people. Since 1961, when 
she joined the Albany Movement in 
Geor gia, Reagon’s own music has been 
link ed with political struggle. 

In 19€2, she became a member of the 
Original Freedom Singers, an _in- 
terracial quartet that grew out of the 
Student NonviolentCoordinating 
Committee (SNCC). This group sang at 
freedom rallies in the South to inspire 
Blacks and Whites toward more con- 
certed social action. 

“I moved from the songs of the 
movement to the larger area of Black 
oral culture, attempting to find ways to 
use this material in the institutions 
where Blacks found themselves during 
the mid 60s. I helped Anne Romaine, a 
white country singer from Atlanta, 
Organize the Southern Folk Festival, 
which brought Black and _ white 
traditional musicians to audiences 
throughout the South. I helped develop 
the first Soul Roots Festival which 
presented Black traditional music,” 
recollects Reagon. 

She began to see black music which 
“expressed at that moment exactly 
what you felt. Talking, but more 
powerful than talking’’ and ‘‘a body of 
music that belonged to a culture rather 
than a particular artist.’’ 

In 1968, she formed the Harambee 
Singers and they sang political protest 
songs. Having been expelled in the early 
@’s from Albany State College in 
Georgia by an administration afraid of 
stude nt protest, and having dropped out 
of Spellman College in Atlanta which 
unsuccessfully tried to force training 
her contralto voice for opera, Reagon 
now found audiences constantly asking 
ab out the origins of songs which she felt 


With 


Bernice Keagon 


she should answer. 

Ms Reagon retumed to school, and 
received a BA. in history from 
Spellman College, and:a PhD from 
Wa shington’s Howard University in oral 
history. Her dissertation is on songs of 
the civil rights movement from 1955- 
1965, a study in culture. 

It has been said that’ Ms. Reagon 
speaks with “quiet confidence in a 
manner that is at once gentle and for- 
ceful.” This she does, and she is quite 
artic ulate, direct, sincere in her beliefs, 
and her words can be moving. 

Q: Music seems to be playing a bigger 
partin people's day to day lives. What is 
music’s role in society? 

A: Ifind that people need music. And 
especially what is called the ‘‘popular”’ 
ar ‘‘mass’’ youhg people crowd, picks up 
that need directly from black culture. 
You go home and you put on a record. 
This is aneed which helps you deal with 
what you just went through. You need to 
hear a song or somebody’s music. You 
need to write a poem. You need to read. 
You need to paint. You need to look at 
so me thing beautiful. It’s not a luxury or 
a leisure. It's a requirement to maintain 
stability. It has something to do with the 
qua lity of life. 

“People’s standards for the quality of 
life are being raised. You still have in 
the powers that be,people who say art is 
the last thing we'll give money for. If we 
have to cut we'll cut in that area. At 
universities, whatever music is offered 
is often gotten with what is called the 
studentactivity fee. This means that the 
university's saying, *‘We’ll give you a 
music department that will teach you 
the k ind of music that we think ought to 
be taught. But if you want your kind of 
music, the kind you absolutely need, 
you'll have to pay extra.” A 
Q: How do you feel about the mass 
acceptance and media exposure of black 
musical acts and white acts which 
borrow heavily from black sounds? 

A: I think its fine that everybody loves 
Stevie Wonder. I have serious problems 
with accepting white acts that steal 
directly from black acts while the 
original black artist receives little at- 
tentim. 

Q: Can the black artists that do make it 
to the top maintain their artistic 
strength and social consciousness? 

A: It's really like Stevie Wonder or Gil 
Scott-Heron. Poets who really care 
about the quality of their life and are 
seen to have commercial value. And 
they engage in a struggle to maintain 
the integ rity of their material. And when 
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I find that happening I think it’s fine. It 
just doesn’t happen enough. 

And therefore someone is making 
decisions about how much of that stuff is 
going to be on the airwaves. And the 
same is true of jazz musicians who 
really can’t get enough programs that 
play jazz, so you have thousands of 
people who just don’t hear it. 

Ihave a lot of faith in real artists. There 
are always going to be people who sell 
their souls, that will happen in any 
category. But true artists will maintain 
the artistic quality. 

Q: How do you see the underground 
music scene today? 

- A: It bothers me that mass exposure is 
still controlled too much by people who 
don’t ha ve your interests at heart. But I 
find it healthy that we’re getting more 
sm all industry, small labels, more in- 
timate and smaller concert gatherings, 
and more underground singers, dan- 
cers, and musicians. 

Q: Your music has gone hand-in-hand 
with the civil rights movement. What 
has the effect of the civil rights 
movement been on protest in general? 

I believe that blacks are the salvation 

a this country. And I am pleased to see 
a level of struggle started by the civil 
rights movement continuing today for 
many different people. When you look to 
the Chicano movement or the women’s 
movement or Indian or gay or lesbian or 
peace, whatever the movement might 
be, I think you'll find them drawing 
something from the civil rights 
movement. 
Q:That’s a very positive sign, and yet 
there have been great losses over the 
course of the civil rights struggle. Has 
this left you with negative feelings? 

Iam positive about myself, the stands 
Ihave taken, and my ability to try to live 
a life that comes some place close to 
whatI believe in. That has nothing to do 
with the country or the conditions of my 

ople. 

I feel that in any struggle there are 
casualities... That is something you cry 
about or mourn about, but if you are 
involved in a struggle that is something 
you must try to handle and move on. 
That's what I've tried to do. 

Ablack womanin Mississippi who was 
an essential figure in trying to turn that 
state around died a few weeks ago. She 
died of cancer but she was beaten in a 
jail when she tried to vote and she 
walked crippled after that beating. 
Other people died who were shot and 


killed... Sometimes it hits you pretty 
hard because you're leaning on other 
people and suddenly they're not there 
and youre supposed to keep going. So 
youncatch your breath and you keep 
gong. And if you keep going, you’re 
greatful that you had the strength. 
I'vewritten several songs about death 
because that’s the way I deal with 
waking up in the morning and finding 
sameone I need to struggle no longer 
visible.’’ = 
Q: How do you see jails fitting within 
this society, and in the United Statesasa 
way of keeping black protesters quiet? 
A: In terms of black history, I see the 


prison system as a major way of & 
replacing slavery, in having some in- © 
Stitution that can exercise some level of ' 


control. Especially in terms of the black 
men, jail, particularly chain gangs, 
became a major place for putting people 
just for the slightest excuse. If you cross 
somebody or step out of line you're in 
jail. , 

And so it becomes our part of society, I 
think, that is used in the effort to 
maintain stability or the status quo so 
that anything that falls out of line can 
fall in there. You really do get in there 
people who kill, people who steal, and 
people who do all sorts of things that 
would violate any person's sensibilities. 
But you also get in jail everything else 
you can think of. Any movement points 
this up very quickly. 

The first thing they do when you begin 
to protest is put the protest leaders in 
jail. And this is a society that is sup- 
posed to have a high level of tolerance 
for protest. I think, therefore, jails are 
not simply used for those who endanger 
human life. They are also used for 
anything that is considered dangerous to 
the system. 

Q: “What about jail conditions?" 

A:: “At this point, I find them in- 
credibly brutal. I have a song thats 
called, “I woke up this morning, I could 
see, and I could _ breathe.”’ 
Somehow, at a base level, if you are 
livin g there ought to be some things that 
you get. One major reason for having an 
organized society is to be sure that 
human beings, if they are living and 
breathing, receive this base line. This 
might include food or clothing or shelter. 
You ought notevenhave to fight for that. 
If you are alive you should have that. 

“‘Tsee the prison system as part of an 
international system of repression. I'm 
mst now becoming aware of means 
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others ocieties use to control people. For 
me ,our pnson system is just hooked up 
with what happens in Chile, what 
happens in Brazil, what happens in 
some African countries, what happens 
in Vietnam, what happens in Russia. “I 
have a very low tolerance for any 
sodety that feels it has to treat its 
enemies who are in analive state in that 
manner. If the people are going to live 
then there ought to be a base line at 
which you acknowledge they are human 
beings. And that should not be 
vidated.... 

‘‘And I feel more enraged each day 
that almost every country in the world 
has this facet. No matter what its 
governmental policy, whether it is 
communist or capitalist, there is a 
category of people allowed to live and 
they violate the fact that those persons 
are human beings. 

‘‘T walk into a prison and why isn-t it 
clean. Why aren't there sheets. I mean 
you've got all this man and woman 
power, those people can take care of 
themselves to some extent. If you can 
or ganize them to do whatever it is you do 
with them, you can just as easily 
org anize an institution where they take 
care of themselves. 


“I participated in the 
wedding of political 
action with music... 
made a commitment 
to always remain a 


Freedom Singer.”’ 
2a a See er ESS SS | 


Q: ‘‘Whole generations of people have 
grown up without ever having had the 
opportunity to work. Its no longer just 
the biack person or the person born into 
a poor situation, but now its all those 
people and millions of others. Do you see 
a situation developing that makes it 
inevitable that there will be a new 
class?"' 

A: *'‘T think there will be the formation ot 
a new group. What we have seen since 
the civil rights movement is a major 
way in which American's identify their 
interests and say that I am Chicano or | 
am Indian, therefore I want the society 
to address me on that basis. 

And I foresee the formation of some 
kind of an organization of “I am the 
unemployed.’ And I see that catagory 
as cutting across class and education 
and race. The society is not at this point 
structured to offer meaningful work to 
its young people, trained or untrained. 


Q: “Do you think that the politicians, 
including Carter, have not really ad- 
dressed themselves to the fundamental 
question of providing that base line of 
work to all people?” 
A: “IT think they see, that Carter sees, 
the problem. I don't know if they can 
address it. I think Carter basically 
articulates a policy that does not accept 
a base level of unemployment. The next 
question is, can he do anything about it? 
Because when you look at his energy 
program, he's talking about penalizing 
people for buying big cars, which is a 
good step, and he’s talking about 
naking people conserve. 

The major problem this causes within 
our system is that each time you cut 
back you-re going to cripple an_ in- 
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dustry...What people are faced with is 
that-every solution imaginable within 
the system, as it exists, will produce a 
npple effect that will just cause more 
problems. The system is not equipped, 
agit stands, to service all of its people. 

This system was built on a class of 
slaves. And if it is to flourish it has to 
always have a class of exploited people 
on the bottom who are not served. What 
we see happening now is that this class 
af exploited people is increasingly not 
necessarily identifited by race and 
education. Its no getting to the point 
where you could almost be anybody and 
not have a jobin this country. You don’t 
have to be black, Puerto Rican or 
Mexican, you don't have to be even a 
graduate just out of a university not to 
have a job. Youcan have worked for 15 
years at good salery and wake up and 
not have a job in this country. 

Q: ‘Another extreme problem the 
system has in trying to deal with the 
economic situation is its need to spend in 
the neighborhood of $100 billion a year 
on the military. Doesn't that just deplete 
the economy?” 

A: ‘‘IT think the war machinery of the 
country does provide jobs... It is a major 
industry whose only end result is to kill 
human beings. It's incredible. What is 
needed is a total redefinition. Instead of 
having the major industry that kills 
people, how about taking these same 
resources and addressing them to food 
or something else useful. 

But that kind of change requires 
almost a revolution because you're 
going to have to fight viciously those 
people who say, ‘I can't go back to 
school to learn another industry even 
though I can understand the 
arguement...And we have hot come up 
with any plans to make a_ gradual 
change. The fear that people have of 
letting go of what they have to try 
something else that might be more 
humanistic and the end more beneficial 
to all must be dealt with. 

Q: ‘‘What are your recoding plans?” 
A: ‘I don't know. I haveabout 15 albums 
I could do if I had the apparatus.” 

Today, Bernice Reagon is the lead 
singer of the group “Sweet Honey in the 
Rock "and directs the vocal workshop at 
the D.C. Black Repertory Company. She 
is responsible for’ presenting black 
culture at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, DC. 

During the present quarter, Ms. 
Reagon is a guest lecturer hear at 
UCSC. Her visit is being jointly spon- 
sored by Merrill and Oakes Colleges. 

In addition, there are two Bernice 
Reagon albums currently in print, and 
both are recent works. One is solo called 
“Give Your Hands To The Struggle: The 
Evolution Of A Freedom Fighter’ and 
the other is a group album simply titled 
“Sweet Honey on the Rock.’’ Both are 
rarely seen at local record stores, as 
they are produced by small labels, but 
may be obtained for $5.00 a copy care of 
the Fine Arts Editor, City on a Hill. 

For her album “Give Your Hands To 
The Struggle” Bernice Reagon sums up 
her dedication to music this way: “As 
I witnessed & participated in the wed- 
ding of political action with music, 
where songs served to bind segments of 
the Black community together in jails 
and on the marches, where songs 
provided the necessary strength to help 
demonstrators endure abuse, where 
songs articulated for the masses of 
people what their struggle was all about, 
Im ade a lifetime commitment to always 
remain a Freedom Singer.”’ 


a _ 


PUT THE UNIVER- 
SITY TO WORK FOR 
| YOU. UTILIZE THE 
TALENT OF THE 
U.C. BERKELEY 
STUDENT PLACE- 
MENT SERVICE. 
CALL 642-JOBS FOR 
U.C. STUDENTS IN- 
TERESTED IN WORK- 
ING FOR YOU. 
THAT’S 642-JOBS. 


———— 


SANTA CRUZ HORSESHOEING SCHOOL 


Offers a full 12-week course including all 
skills necessary to produce the competant 
Horseshoer. 


772 Buena Vista Dr. Watsonville, 95076 
(408) 722-3785 


Wilson Advantage......... 
Yamaha YFG 30.......... $41.00 
(Prices include free nylon stringing!) 


Racquetball 


Leach Little Bandido...$19.88 
Kennex Aluminum...... $15.95 


Pearson Zobac 100% 
Cotton Rugby Shirts 


Regularly....... 


Alpine Design 
Day Pack 


$13.88 


Down Vests 


We Feature 


Adidas, Alpine Design, Brooks, Davis 
Nike, Bata, Raichle, Spaulding, Speedo, 
White Stag, Wilson, Woolrich, Yamaha, 
and other leading brands! 


See us for the best 


Shoes, Sportswear. Tennis, Racquetball 
Camping, Backpacking and Athletic 
Equipment 


KINGS VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER 
218-B Mt. Hermon Rd. Scotts Valley 


- 438-4815 


i 
i 
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CLIP COUPON 


E | 
NATURAL HAIR CARE CENTER 


The finest in personalized 
hair design and 
natural hair care 


CHANDU 


419 CEDAR & ELM 
Phone 425-8888 
for appointment 


PURCHASE OF ANY 2LB’'S 

OF OUR FRESH, GOURMET, 

DRY ROASTED COFFEE, 

WHOLE BEAN OR CUSTOM 
GRIND. 

OFFER GOOD WED. ONLY 

OFFER EXPIRES 4-30-77 


COFFEE POT& 


°STAR TREK 
COMICS 
°SCI-FI 


Monday — GT 


eae KITCHEN VENDOR CERTIFICATES 
aturday — 16 OLD SASH MILL © 423-3933 ° 707 PACIFIC AVE 
(some eve’s) * OPEN 7 DAYS ® MON-SAT, SANTA CRUZ 
10-5:30,SUN, 11-5 cy 426-0158 | 
One block off CLIP COUPON i 


Pacific - behind 
the new Catalyst 


ae \ Le 


{\ \ 


FUEL CONSERVATION, 
ENERGY CRUNCH, 
WILD LIFE PRESERVATION, 
: RECYCLING, 
ae FUEL CONSERVATION, 
Ss PUBLIC RECREATION, 
LAND CONSERVATION, 


HELP. 


The 
ultimate live LP! 
“Jeft. Beck With the 


Jan Hamner Group 

Live’ 1s 

the one 

Jetf Beck 

album you 

should 

ist x57 RIVET "Tie O 
5 sl 


PONE needs bright well Amounts of gas and electri 
educated civil, electrical or CHIEN 
mechanical engineers to It voure genuinely con 
work on ditheult and com cemed about people and the 
plex problems environment, and are man 
The burdenas heavy. The or woman chough to work 
problems are many. [t's tor realistic solutions to near 
ourjob to provide cnough impossible problems—PGAE 
energy tor the essential would welcome vour help 
needs of the public and the The paviis good and we'll 
tremendous environmental give Vou all the responsi 
6 98 LIST housecleaning job thatneeds — bilitw vou can handle 
(Mfrs Sugg test) to be done in waste recy Foran employment inter 
& ching. smog treerapid transit, view. contact John Clemson, 
ve fume incineration, and PGAE Protessional Employ: 
Tapes water purnticaton, Allot ment Ottice at 
8.98 mfrs. sugg. list e these tasks will require large | 245 Market St PGY#E 


OPEN.:7 DAYS A WEEK 9 'TIL MIDNIGHT 


An Equal Opportunity Emplover—men and women 


Vata eS hate ast 


Ss Sacer GR se 


Off Th: 


by Jim Poppy 
COLLEGE 9 PROPOSED—A draft proposal for a ninth 
college at UCSC is now available for review by the campus 


community. Entitled ““Somewhere on the west side,” the 


document outlines a formal structure for a college system 
which would, surprisingly, have no provost, no steno pool, 


no student activities coordinator, no bursar, no gate- 
house—not even a coffeehouse. Instead, the college would 
consist of an ad hoc student/faculty/staff committee, 
comprised of members of the other eight colleges, whose 
sole purpose would be to distribute $20 ,000 in student fees 
to campuswide student organizations and to appoint people 
to program evaluation task forces to assess existing student 
services and to make alternative recommendations to the 
Chancellor on the allocation of student registration fees. 


“I know it sounds crazy,” said College 9 ad hoc 
committee member Ronny Chevaz, “but we thought it up 
one night listening to Chick Corea after body surfing all 
day, so we said, ‘what the hey! Let’s give it a try!” 
“Besides,” Chevaz said, ‘‘ It's about time somebody sug- 


West Coast Water Politics . 


continued from page 5 


low yield season, may be wiped out. Worst hit are those 
small farmers with permanent plantings who may not 
get enough water to keep their vines and trees alive. 
Irrigation cutbacks, however, are not always as 
serious for large farms. On most western farmland 
surface irrigation and precipitation account for less tha 
half the water use; over 50 percent comes from ground 
water. While some of this ground water is seriously 
de pleted, most wells in the west have not yet gone dry; 
and this raises questions as to the importance of the 
irrigation systems themselves. 
Public Water Projects 
The west is littered with hundreds of dams and water 
projects under the control of California state agencies 
and the Federal Bureau of Reclaimation. These 
,agencies contract with cities, farmers and industry to 
provide water at alow set price. The minimum amount 
of water provided under these contracts during shor- 
tages usually varies from 20-50 percent of the maximum 
amount, depending on the age of the contact. State laws, 
which presently require that older contracts have 
higher minimum water quotas, insure that senior users 
get first priority in timesof water shortage, thus setting 
the stage for the political battle for water allocation. 
The Battle for Water 
Struggles over the control of water are going on 
throughout the west—particularly in areas that have 
federal and state water projects. The Central Valley 
and the Imperial Valley regions of California are 
engaged in major battles. 


The Central Valley 


The Central Valley is the most serious drought area in 
the west, and othis year’s drought could be the worst in 
its history. This isimportant to food consumers because 
the central valley has in recent years become the fruit 
and vegetable bin of the world. 


In the San Joaquin Valley, the Westlands, and other 
Valley areas, most irrigation water is supplied by the 
Central Valley Project (CVP). Most land in the Valley 
under senior water contract is held by large lan- 
downers. Therefore, those who expect to get water this 
year are, for the most part, large corporate-type farms. 
In the Westlands there was a charge last year that 
farmers over-irrigated their land in the hope that the 
land would hold water into this year. 


This overdrrigation was discovered by Rep. George 
Miller even though prior Congressional investigations, 
the Bureau of Reclamation denied supplying moreath an 
the million acrefeet allowed in its Westlands area 
contra ct. In 1975 and 1976, -- despite prediction of serious 
drought the head of the Bureau's Sacramento office 
secretly entered into temporary contracts to give the 
Westlands an extra 300,000 acre-feet of water. Had that 
water stayed in the CVP's reservoir, it could have 
meant the difference between survival and disaster for 
many smaller Central Valley farmers this year. 
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gested something around here anyway.” 


Other members of the proposal drafting committee 
include a Kresge student (name withheld by request) 
Crown student B.S. Comten, and Stevenson student G. 
Wiss. 


“The strength of the proposal lies in the collegiate 
concept,” explained Wiss. ‘* By calling this funding com- 


mittee a college, we easily avoid flak from the other 


colleges; instead of being seen as a centrist tactic, College 
9 is seén as a new comrade in the never-ending conflict 
between the impoverished and neglected colleges and the 
power freaks in Central Services.” 


Opposition to the proposal has already surfaced, how- 
ever. Carrying a black anarcho-syndicalist banner and 
shouting “* Down with everything except money for Steven 
son dorm parties!’’ Stevenson student P.A.C. Sowhat took 
it upon himself to protest the proposal outside Classroom 2 
last Sunday, when no one was around. ‘The action is 
symbolic of the vaccuum enshrouding the security of the 
college system—the only true vision left at UCSC.” 
Sowhat said bitterly after his day-long vigil. 


State law mandates that any farmer receiving State 
or Federal water cannot have farms that exceed 160 
acres in size. While in the Central Valley, where ground 
water is particularly scarce, one way of avoiding the 
allocation problem and the drought is to over-irrigate. 
Through surface irrigation, the need for small farms to 
pump up ground water is minimized: the less ground 
water pumped by the smaller farms, the more ground 
water available for larger farms. Some large lan- 
downers have avoided this restriction by making use of 
leg al technicalities. The waste and mismanagement in 
the Central Valley, however, seems like a drop in the 
bucket compared to that wasted in the Imperial Valley. 


The Imperial V alley 


TheImperial Valley is the only area in California that 
is not suffering from the frought: It is always dry, and 
alwa ys has its water pumped from the Colorado river 
by way of the All-Americancanal. The Valley now has a 
five-year water supply in its reservoirs, despite the fact 
that it dumps from 500,000 to one million acre-feet of 
wa ter every year into the Salton Sea, a huge salt-water 
lake. The dumping has been done to demonstrate that 
the Valley uses a large amount of water and, of course, 
requires a large allotment, from the Department of the 
In terior. 


The pattern that emerges for  water-use-and-- 
policy indicates that when agribusiness perceived that 
the west was due for a drought, steps were taken to 
insure the profitability of agribusiness interests; and to 
use the drought as an opportunity to push smaller 
farmers out of the market by controlling water 
allocation; enabling agribusiness to work towards’ 
control of fruit and vegetable markets. With the 
publicity generated by the drought, price increases 
would be made more palatable. 


Cuff 


Similar protests are expected from Stevenson and 
Kresge, but on a smaller scale, according to sources. 


NEW OFFICE CREATED~— Beginning July 1, 1977 
UCSC will be operating with the added expertise of an 
Office For Analysis Planning. East coast insurance entre- 
preneur Frank E. Tright has already been chosen to fill the 
Sub- Chancellor of OAP position. 


The office’ s main goal will be to“ offer critical services” 
to areas of administrative oversight and resource manage- 
ment, wherever and whenever needed. The new office will 
require approximately 13 FTE and most of the first floor of 
Central Services; the Admissions Office will be relocated 
to the Oakes Dining Hall. 


Financial support for the new office will be coming “out 
of our own hides,” the chancellor said earlier this week. 
“ Either the entire psychology department has to go, or the 


Social Sciences and Humanities divisions will have to 
decide among themselves on which boards to eliminate,” 
the chancellor explained. 


It is clear that in order to solve our water problems, 
conservation policy must determine how to introduce 
accountability into the system of water allocation. 
Policy must go beyond determining how many gallons a 
toilet should flush. It must demand democratic 
procedures for institutional control. 


Vietnam 
Liberation Day 


VIETNAM LIBERATION DAY-—Saturday April 30 
ma rks the secondanniversary of the Vietnamese peoples’ 
victory . Mother Right Bookstore on Seabright, as part of 
their weekly Women’s Coffeehouse, will have an evening 
of speakers, singers, Vietnamese poetry, and slides. The 
program begins at 7:30pm, and is free. Women and 
children only. 


Mayday Celebration 


MAY DAY—Sunday May 1 is International Workers Day, 
commemorating the institution of the eight hour work 
day. A day-long celebration, lasting from 10am to 6pm, 
has been planned by the May Ist Committee. THE DAY 
WILL START WITH A MARCH FROM JC Penney’s 
parking lot (Cedar and Cathcart) to San Lorenzo Park. 
Those interested in marching should be at Penney’s at 
9:30am. From 11-4, there will be several activities at the 
park, including: music by La Lumbre, Red Ragged Rose, 
The Ravers and others, poetry from Naomi, Chris 
Matthews and more, and speakers from PFSA, UFW and 
the Texas Farmworkers. Erica Huggins of the Black 
Panther Party will also be present. 


Water 


continued from page 5 

charge in incoming water. The campus conservation 
committee welcomes imput from interested people. 
Their box 1s located outside Dick Cooley's office, 3rd 
floor Soc. Sci., across from the Environmental Studies 
Office. 

Earl Cantleyer of Campus Facilities has been ac- 
lively involved in the implementation of water-saving 
policy. He expressed an overall positive outlook on the 
wa tersituation on campus, while stressing the need for 
student awareness of the problem at hand. Cantley 
reported that last week, (the first week. the City's 
rationing plan became effective for UCSC.) the 
University successfully met the restrictions placed on 
its water consumption by the City's ration plan. He 
added that this was only the first week, and it’s too early 
to tell whether or not the University will have trouble 
complying with the City Ordinance. Cantley applauded 


the efforts of the various students who are involved in 
campus water conservation programs, and urged that 
others become actively involved. 


Students who live off-campus are subject to the 
residential user's rationing plan specified by the City 
Ordinance. Residential users who exceed their allot- 
ment are also fined at the rate of $25.00 per 100 cubic 
feet. The amount alotted per household, however, is 
fig ured on a sliding scale. For example, a house hold of 
seven would receive a total of 449 gallons per month: 112 
gallas for the first person in the household, 75 gallons 
for the second, 62 for the third, and 50 for the remaining 
household dwellers. The City is providing a Hot Line 
serv ice at its Conservation Office, which can be reached 
by dialing 426-5000. The Hot Line will help individuals 
calculate the amount they are allowed, and offers other 
advisory services related to water conservation. 
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Ge Peninsula Surplus — 
811 Pacific Avenue 
208 fo @ 423-9555 
Fooling Around ) 


Reg. $13.88 


Thursday 28 

EAST BAY HOTLINE $2.00 

Friday 29 

SNAIL plus THE WILD YONDER $2.50 
Saturday 30 

SPANKY & OUR GANG $3.50 

Sunday 1 4 
HOYT AXTON plus LARRY HOSFORD ; 
F $5.00 AS 
Wednesday 4 

BREWER AND SHIPLEY $3.00 

plus LINDELOS AND GOWAN ’ 
Coming May 13 and 14, Friday & Saturday nites ¥5are 
EDGAR WINTER AND WHITE TRASH - #¢ 


C 
1011 Pacific’ 
aSanta Cruz 


At U.C. Santa Cruz 


DROP IN CLASS LOAD 


Drops wil have an effect on V.A. payments if there are no mitigating circumstances or valid reasons to justify the drop. If 
veteran or veteran’s dependent drops a class and there is a mitigating circumstance or valid reason for the drop th 
reduction in pay or termination of pay will be based on the date of the drop. If there is a drop from a class and the veteran o 
veteran's dependent cannot show a mitigating circumstance or valid reason for the drop, the V.A. will consider the effectiy 
date to be the first day of the quarter in which the drop occurs and will charge an overpayment for the period from the firs 


day of the quarter. The veteran or veteran's dependent must file a petition with the Registrar and notify Veteran Services 
U.C. Santa Cruz, at the same time. 


MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES 


A mitigating circumstance or valid reason is something which hinders a veteran or veteran's dependent from pursuing his or he 


program and which is beyond his or her control. Mitigating circumstances should be immediately reported to Veteran Service ., 
U.C. Santa Cruz. 


INCOMPLETE GRADES 


An incomplete grade that is not converted to a pass within the designated time period at U.C. Santa Cruz will not be considered fo! 
V.A. payments. The effective date for payment will be the first day of the quarter in which the incomplete was given. (i.e. Ifa 
incomplete is assigned at the end of the fall quarter, and you fail to remove it during the winter quarter, the effective date of the V.A. 
payment adjustment will be the beginnig date of the fall quarter.) The failure to convert an incomplete to a pass may result in a 
overpayment. Veterans and veteran’ s dependents must file a petition for removal of grade | with the Registrar within the prescribe 
time period at U.C. Santa Cruz. 
PREPAYMENT 
Regular monthly V.A. checks will represent payment for the preceding month rather than for the current month. (i.e. Veterans an 
veteran's dependents will be paid for November during the first part of December.) 
ADVANCE PAY . 
It will be necessary for the veteran or veteran’ s dependent to specifically request advance payment. Advance pay will not be mad 
without this request. This request should be made through Veteran Services, U.C. Santa Cruz. 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


A veteran or veteran's dependent cannot be paid for passing a course by means of the petition for credit by examination 


EXTENSION COURSES 


The University Extension does not certify veterans or veteran's dependents for V.A. payments. 


AUDITED COURSES 


A veteran or veteran’ s dependent cannot be paid for attending a course on an audit basis. 


QUESTIONS 


Rob Clerisse, Veterans Coordinator, Extension 2829 
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OAKES COLLEGE PRESENTS pCR ROR 
THE BEATLES in ec wat at: - 
MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR 


A collection of short films showing rare early footage MISSION-BAY 
Saturday, April 30 at 8 & 10 pm AUTO PARTS 
wey: May 1, Matinee at 4 pm 50 FOREIGN 
i 0 AND 
and 8 pm: $1.0 DOMESTIC 
1705 te Mision St 


425-8418 


anta Cruz T-Shirts $7 


Long Dresses $9.50 


Blouses $6-89.95 4 
Denims $/7 
Cords $8 


FLAWD FLUBS ° 


DH Seabright Ave. 425-0506 10-6 Mon.-Sat. 10-3 Sunda 


HUGO'S ARMENIAN DELI & RESTAURANT 


YOUR FAVORITE BEVERAGE 
FREE! WITH ANY DINNER 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE _ 1977-78 

PRESIDENTS UNDERGRADUATES 

FELLOWSHIP ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE. 


The program is designed to assist unusually talented 
full-time registered undergraduates to pursue original 
research and other creative projects under faculty su- 
pervision during the acudemic year and/or vacation. 


Applications are due back at vour provost’s office 
by May 10, 1977. Please contact your college of- 
fice for applications and guidelines. Hf you need 
further information please contact Judi Sandall, 
Financial Aid Office. ext. 4355. 
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WELC 
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Write { 
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CLASSIFIEDS ADS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
WELCOMED: (Calvin H. 
Wallace, currently incarcerated 
at Soledad. wishes to start cor- 
responding with any interested 
persons. He will be paroled to 
Santa Cruz later this year and is 
interested in making friends in 
the area before his release. 
Write to: Calvin H. Wallace; 
CTF North; B-75862; Soledad, 
CA 93960. 


AUDITIONS NOW! Actors 
and actresses wanted. An intel- 
ligent interpretation of * Taming 
of the Shrew.” Leave messaage: 
Bunny 426-5480 mornings. 


EUROPE, AFRICA and ASIA 
Contact John Yewell, 
Student Travel advisor about 
cheap flights, student railpasses, 
international student ID cards, 
Youth Hostel info., etc. Mon- 
Thurs 11:30-4:00, 425-1481, 
above the Whole Earth Rest- 
aurant. 


SEMINARS FOR THE 
INDEPENDENT TRAVELER 
Experience the magic of Europe 
on your own Free Introductory 
Seminar. For more information 
contact John Yewell, CIEE Stu- 
dent Travel Services, above the 
Whole = _ Earth, 


Upstairs Cooperhouse in Santa Cruz 


 fFaberdashery 


CIEE | 


Mon- Thurs., 


11:30-4:00 , 425-1481. 


“Behold the New Jerusalem,” 
Outreach-Ralph LaPine, Direc- 
tor, Santa Cruz County Tax- 
payers Association, 321 Cali- 
fomia Street, Santa Cruz 95060. 


TYPING: Experienced, accu- 
rate typing at reasonable rates. 
No fancy IBM selectric, but I’m 
dependable and sincere. Call 
475-5104. 


ART WORKSHOP SPACE 
AVAILABLE for pottery, 
painting, photography. 10° x25° 
room with windows, electricity 


in country area. $50/month. 
476-7024. 


EUROPE TSRAEL AFRICA 
Student Flights year round. 
ISCA 1609 Westwood Blvd. 
#103; LA, California 90024. 
(213) 826-5669, 826-0955. 


LOW COST TRIPS to ports 
and villages in the South Pacific. 
Free catalogue: Goodman's 
GoodTravel Tours, Dept. UCSC 
$332 College Ave., Oakland, 
CA 94618. 


FOR SALE: Lenco L-75 Pro- 
fessional Tumtable. Swiss- Made 


COULD YOU 


Steve Ross 


438-6010 


VOLUNTEER ASA 
TEACHER'S AID? 

If you're interested in 
helping someone in Jt 
High and have some time 


/PLEASE CALL ME 
338-6110 home 
or at Scotts Valley Si hool 


May 


FRIDAYS 


oy Sale at Ca 


PB office t 


with new Ortofan F-ISE tar- 


tridge. Consumer Guide * Best 
Buy.” $145 .426-4693. 
TY PING— Reasonable rates. 


Call Ellen 426-3966. 


THE RE-RUN SHOP CON- 
SIGNMENT CLOTHES 
ACCEPTED. 6 days a week, 
11-4:30, 1503 Mission St. 
(Near McDonalds) 426-2753. 


INDONESIAN BATIKS— 
Variety of colors and designs. 
Sarong length, Great for wall 
hangings, wholesale prices. 
Marilyn 426-4883. 


We would be glad to write 
a letter re your efforts 


IS AN 


WANTED): Men’s 10-speed, 21” 
medium quality, i.e. Centurion 
Super etc. Bob 476-7087. 


TYPING: Big papers, little 
papers, what have you. Can cor- 
rect spelling, English, punctua- 
tion, etc. Call Coralee at 425- 
0918. 


HIRING? Put the University to 
work for you. List your job open- 
ings with the UC Berkeley 
Placement Center. To. hire 
alumni or students, call 642- 
JOBS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
WELCOMED: I’ve been in- 
carcerated for the past four years 
& would enjoy exchanging let- 
ters with mature minded stu 
dents. If you respond, a photo 
would be considered an addi- 
tional pleasure... THANK@ 
Sincerely, Mayo W. Turner II; 
PO Box 1000; Butner, N.C. 
27509. 
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MUSIC IS OUR LIFE! 


Another empty slogan? NO WAY. While almost any Hi-Fi manufacturer or stereo store 
can talk about specs or engineering features, there aren’t many who can give you what 
you're really after: MUSIC. How an audio system sounds musically is what counts to us. 
What it does on the test bench is not as important as what it does for your ears. _ 


a -- = 


——— 


TOP NAMES, 
TOP RATED 


21» 9009 


Yamaha CR-450 Receiver 


The CR-450 will give you more 
distortion free music than any 
comparable receiver. YAMAHA 
believes simply that you’re 
entitled to the same low distor- 
tion regardless of your power 
requirements. That’s why the 
$390 CR-450 is just as low in 
distortion as YAMAHA’s most 


| expensive receiver. Every component in this system is top rated and 
| perfectly matched, a real music lovers delight for 
| mancancsamenz. 5G Speakers those of you who have only $600 to spend. 


For many years the MARANTZ 
5G has been regarded as one 
of the best buys in its price 
range. They can provide your THE CRITICS CHOICE 


ears with great music for end- 


less hours without annoying 
fatigue. 0 & 
THE. L-710 


; Music Lovers throughout the world 
BI LTC 940 Turntable have acclaimed the ADS L-710 as 
Who but B-I-C can offer you 


apes one of the most accurate speakers 
the flexibility of full automatic on the market. That’s why ADS is 
play built around the perform- known as the INVISIBLE SOUND— 
ance parameters of a Ne the speakers themselves seem to 
manual belt-drive turntable‘ disappear and you hear only clean, 
Reliability combined with care- detailed music. Bring your favorite . 
ful record handling adds up to record and hear the ADS L-710 


a good buy. It’s complete with today. 
$274.95 ta. 


wood base, dust cover and 
SHURE magnetic cartridge. 


“ASK ABOUT OUR EXCLUSIVE 
BUYER PROTECTION PLAN” 


Revolving Charge or Installment Payment Plans Available 


Open Mon-Thurs 9 to 6 @ Fri 9 to 9 @ Sat 9 to 5:30 


902 SOQUEL AVENUE 
SANTA CRUZ e 426-1010 


